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THE EPIC CONTEXT OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 
Madhav M. Deshpande 
Introduction. 


In trying to understand the meaning of the Bhagavadgitd (hereafter BG), the relation 
between the situational context which forms the frame for the philosophical discussion and 
the philosophical discussion itself becomes a very important question, and our entire 
understanding of the text may be colored by how we tend to view this relationship. Is the 
situational element of the BG subservient to the philosophical element, or is the 
philosophical element subservient to the situational element? These are not the only two 
choices, but they represent the extremes of a spectrum of possibilities. This general 
question is very important in trying to understand the true import of the BG. Is it the case 
that the author of the BG had a preconceived systematic philosophy which he chose to 
express by using the particular context of the Mahabharata war as a frame? Or is it the 
case that the story of the Mahabharata was the pre-eminent concern of the author and that 
the philosophical doctrines were custom designed to fit the exigencies of the larger plot? 
We may never fully know the historically justifiable answers to these questions, since we 
know very little about the author or the authors of the BG in particular, and the 
Mahabharata in general. While resolving such questions in a totally conclusive fashion may 
be beyond our means, we can certainly keep in mind these issues in evaluating the contents 
of the BG and its commentaries such as that of Shankara. If the particular situation of 
Arjuna and its evolution turns out to be a factor which significantly molds the direction of 
the philosophical discussion, it may serve as a warning against uncritically accepting the 
dominant cultural belief in India that Krishna used Arjuna’s battle situation simply as an 
occasion to teach his philosophical message to the world, a message which he would have 
communicated in any case. 


Such an impression is created by the phrase arjunam nimittikrtya “byusing Arjuna as 
the occasion" used by Shankara in the introduction to his Git@bhasya. Most traditional 
commentators believe that the BG intends to convey a systematic doctrine, but may contain 
occasional deviations from this main doctrinal systematicity. Since the commentators do not 
agree upon what this main doctrine is, their notions of what the occasional deviations are, 
are also divergent. However, no commentator in the tradition ever argues that it is the 
context of Arjuna’s situation on the battlefield which is the most powerful factor actually 
shaping and reshaping the line of Krishna’s argument. Again looking at the extremes of the 
spectrum of opinions concerning the BG, the tradition holds that the BG is not only a 
genuine part of the Mahabharata, but that it is directly a representation of God’s words. On 
the other hand, modern scholarship is willing to consider the whole or parts of the BG as 
being interpolations. In this paper, I propose to build an argument based on the consistency 
of the plot of the epic to show which parts of the BG may be most central and, therefore, 
original, and which in all likelihood may be later additions. 


Arjuna’s Depression. 


The description of the state of Arjuna’s mind in the first chapter of the BG makes 
it clear that his decision not to fight is not a conclusion based on well thought-out 
philosophical or any other reasoning. It was the climax of a total breakdown of self- 
confidence caused by fear, uncertainty, compassion, etc. His initial statement (BG I.29-30) 
Starts out with a description of the shock: 
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Drstvemam svajanam krsna yuyutsum samupasthitam / 
sidanti mama gdatrani mukham ca parifusyati // 
vepathu§ ca śarīre me romaharsa§ ca jayate / 

gandivam sramsate hastat tvak caiva paridahyate // 

na ca Saknomy avasthdtum bhramativa ca me manah / 


"Krishna! having seen these assembled relatives who are eager to fight, my 
limbs sink and my mouth dries up. My body is trembling and my hair stands 
on end. My bow slips from hand, and my skin is burning. I am not able to 
stand still. My mind is as if circling around." 


It is only after this initial description of his shock that Arjuna begins to present a 
series of arguments to justify the conclusion that he has decided not to fight. These 
arguments seem to place a greater emphasis on external factors such as the impropriety of 
killing relatives in battle, danger of the mixture of castes etc., while Arjuna projects himself 
as a compassionate knowledgeable person (asma@bhih ... prapaSyadbhih, BG 1.39) without 
acknowledging his own fear, uncertainty, confusion, and ignorance. Arjuna had fought many 
battles in the past, and this was certainly not his first experience of war. Naturally, Krishna 
admonishes him to abandon this unmanly (klaibya) and uncivilized (andryajusta) behavior 
which would not lead him to heaven nor fetch him any glory (BG I.2-3). In response to this 
prodding from Krishna, Arjuna reveals a much greater depth to his emotional problem, his 
fear of killing his own teachers in the battle, and most importantly, his concern that he was 
not sure whether the Pandavas would win or lose the war (yad vd jayema yadi vā no jayeyuh, 
BG 1.6). This last doubt is the most significant factor in Arjuna’s reaction. The Pandavas 
are outnumbered almost two to one, i.e.,eleven Kaurava aksauhinis versus seven Pandava 
aksauhinis according to the story of the Mahabharata. Similarly, the moral factor of killing 
one’s teachers and relatives in battle was also very significant. The rest of the BG isa 
masterly argument built by Krishna to refute Arjuna’s logic and to encourage him to fight. 
During the course of this discourse, Arjuna slowly reveals his lack of full acceptance of 
Krishna’s divinity, and a major portion of the BG is spent on convincing Arjuna of Krishna’s 
divinity. In the course of revealing his own divinity to Arjuna, Krishna shows him his cosmic 
form, in which the great Kaurava heroes were being destroyed. Such a specialized cosmic 
form again has a very closely contextual significance. Finally, Arjuna is convinced of 
Krishna’s divinity and agrees to follow his advice and fight. 


This briefly is the situational frame of the BG. While this frame is widely known, the 
antecedents of many elements of this frame in the story of the Mahabharata are not so 
widely known. These antecedents throw a great deal of light on Arjuna’s state of mind in 
the BG and Krishna’s response to it. It is commonly believed that Arjuna’s reaction to the 
battle scene was an instantaneous response and, therefore, it shocked Krishna all the more. 
A study of the antecedents in the Mahabharata points to quite a different picture. In fact, 
one may be able to say that it was Krishna who was more bent upon going to war against 
the Kauravas and that he could not let Arjuna resign from carrying out this plan. The 
Udyogaparva and the Bhismaparva of the Mahabharata provide ample evidence to create a 
profile of the pre-war attitudes of the Mahabharata characters. With this evidence, we are 
better able to understand the BG in its proper epic context. 


Acceptance of Krishna’s Divinity by Other Participants. 


It is clear from the Mahabharata that not all characters were sure of or even aware 
of Krishna’s divinity before the war. Even with the various textual accretions, the story 
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retains its integrity to a large extent. To put it simply, if characters like Arjuna had been 
already fully convinced of Krishna’s divinity, a large part of the BG as we have it would not 
make any sense. The evolution of the discourse in the BG shows that Arjuna was aware of 
Krishna’s divinity through hearsay, though he had no personal experience. 


In chapter MB 5.7, we are told both Arjuna and Duryodhana approach Krishna to 
seek his assistance in their war effort. Krishna says that all of his army will be on one side, 
and he will be himself on the other side, unarmed and not taking part in the fighting itself 
(ayudhyamanah sangrime nyastaSastro’ ham ekatah, MB 5.7.17). After being told this, 
Arjuna chose Krishna, while Duryodhana chose Krishna’s army. After Duryodhana left, 
Krishna turned to Arjuna and asked him: "With what idea did you choose me, who will not 
fight in the battle?" (ayudhyaminah kdm buddhim dsthdya aham tvayā vrtah, MB 5.7.31). 
Arjuna answered: 


Bhavan samarthas tān sarvan nihantum ndtra samSayah / 
nihantum aham apy ekah samarthah purusottama // 
bhavams tu kirtimailoke tad yaSas tvam gamisyati / 
ya$asa cāham apy arthi tasmdd asi mayd vrtah // 


"O Purusottama, without doubt you are capable of killing all of them (= 
Kauravas). I too am capable by myself. However, since you are so famous 
in the world, you will be successful. I too am desirous of success, and, 
therefore, I chose you." MB 5.7.32-33. 


Interestingly, Arjuna does not bring in any notion of or acknowledgement of Krishna’s 
divinity in this context. However, Arjuna had heard about Krishna’s divinity, and that was 
indeed a factor in his choosing Krishna over his army. During the period when both the 
sides were exchanging messages, Sanjaya reports Arjuna’s words to Duryodhana: 


Ayudhyamano manasa pi yasya jayam krsnah purusasyabhinandet / 
dhruvam sarvan so’ bhyatiyadd amitrdn sendran devan manuse ndasti cinta// 


"Even though Krishna is not fighting, if he even contemplates in his mind the 
victory of a person, that person will indeed overcome his enemies, even the 
gods along with Indra. There is no question about human (enemies)." MB 
5.47.64. 


Sanjaya reports Arjuna’s belief that Krishna was the powerful Vishnu himself (visnum 
anantaviryam, MB5.47.82),and that gods had asked Krishna to rescue them from the demon 
Naraka (jdnanto’ sya prakrtim keSavasya nyayo jayan dasyuvadhaya krsnam, MB 5.47.74-76). 
How did Arjuna know about Krishna’s divinity? Certainly not through personal experience. 
It was through indirect reports from Narada and others. 


Looking at the invincible arrangement of the army made by Bhishma, Yudhisthira 
was terribly worried and depressed. He asked Arjuna how they were going to emerge 
successful from this battle. Arjuna replied: 


Evam rajan vijanihi dhruvo’ smadkam rane jayah / 
yatha me ndradah prāha yatah krsnas tato jayah // 
anantate ja govindah Satrupiigesu nirvyathah / 
purusah sandatanatamo yatah krsnas tato jayah // 
pura hy esa harir bhūtvā vaikuntho’ kunthasayakah / 
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surasuran avasphir jann abravit ke jayanty iti // 

anu krsnam jayemeti yair uktam tatra tair jitam / 
tat-prasGdad dhi trailokyam praptam Sakradibhih surath // 
tasya te na vyathdm kdmcid iha paśyāmi bhdarata / 

yasya te jayam GSaste vi$vabhuk tridaSeSvarah // 


"You should know, O King, that our victory in the battle is absolutely certain. 
As Narada has told me, where there is Krishna, there goes the victory. 
Infinitely powerful, Govinda is painless (while moving) in the midst of the 
throngs of enemies. He is the most ancient spiritual being. Where there is 
Krishna, there goes the victory. Previously, indeed the same Krishna, having 
assumed the form of Hari, the being from Vaikuntha with invincible arrows, 
spoke with a resounding voice to gods and demons, "Who should win?" Those 
who said that they will win by following Krishna won in those battles. Only 
through his grace did Indra and others gain the kingdom of the three worlds. 
Since that lord of the gods, the ruler of the universe, wishes for your victory, 
O Bharata, I do not see any trouble for you." MB 6.21.11-17. 


The identity of Krishna with Vishnu was thus communicated to Arjuna by Narada, 
and Arjuna did put a great value on this supposed divinity, though he did not have a 
personal experience. As isclear from the BG, Krishna’s divinity was not beyond doubts and 
questions for Arjuna. Krishna had to establish it for Arjuna not only through his discourse, 
but by granting him a vision of his cosmic divine form, which was normally accessible only 
to the mystics. 


While normal characters like Arjuna did not have any personal knowledge of 
Krishna’s divinity, several mystically oriented characters "knew" Krishna to be Vishnu. 
Consider the situation of Dhrtarastra. Through hearsay, he also seems to have been aware 
of Krishna’s divinity, which he uses to convince Duryodhana to make peace with the 
Pandavas: 


Tathd visnuh kesavo’ py apradhrsyo lokatrayasyadhipatir mahatma / 
tistheta kas tasya martyah purastat yah sarvadevesu varenya idyah // 


"Similarly, this Kesava, who is Vishnu himself, is invincible and a great soul, 
the overlord of the three worlds. Which mortal would be able to confront 
him, who is the best and the most praiseworthy among all the gods?" MB 
5.22.10. 


However, it is clear that Dhrtarastra had no personal experience of Krishna’s divinity. 
In chapter MB 5.67, Dhrtarastra asks Sanjaya: 


Katham tvam madhavam vettha sarvalokamahesvaram / 
katham enam na veddham tan mamacaksva_ safjaya // 


"How come you know Madhava to be the overlord of the entire universe, and 
how come I do not know him? O Sanjaya, please explain this to me." MB 
5.66.1. 


Sanjaya says: 
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VidyayG tata jandmi triyugam madhusudanam / 
kartadram akrtam devam bhitadndm prabhavdpyayam // 


"Through wisdom, I know Madhusudana, who has existed through all the three 
yugas, to be the uncreated creator, the god who is the source and the final 
return of all the beings." MB 5.67.3. 


At this point, Sanjaya then explains in detail the doctrine of Krishna’s divinity to 
Dhrtarastra. This discussion continues into chapter MB 5.68. In the next chapter, 
Dhrtarastra then tries to convince Duryodhana of Krishna’s divinity. Thus, it is clear that 
in the story of the Mahabharata, Krishna’s divinity is heard about by most of the heroes, but 
very few if any have had a first-hand experience. The Pandavas are not yet convinced 
beyond a shadow of doubt, though they would like to believe in it. In the light of such a 
background in the story, it makes perfect sense why Arjuna could not accept Krishna’s exotic 
doctrines and claims immediately. 


Doubts About Pandava Victory. 


In BG (2.6), Arjuna expresses his doubt about the outcome of the war. He could not 
be certain whether his side will emerge victorious in the battle. While he was a brave 
warrior, he could still see that the odds were stacked against the Pandavas. This realization 
was shared by other Pandavas. Interestingly, the three sons of Kunti shared a very 
ambivalent attitude, an oscillation between willingness and unwillingness to go to war. 
While Arjuna is confident of his own prowess and he boasts about it to scare the Kauravas 
(MB 5.47.91ff),he still cannot forget that the Pandavas were outnumbered by their enemies. 
Such doubts were shared by others. Krishna says to the allies of the Pandavas at the court 
of Virat: 


Tathapi neme’ Ipatayad samarthah tesém jaydyeti bhaven matam vah // 


sametya sarve sahitah suhrdbhih tesGm vina@Saya yateyur eva // 


"Even if you may think that because of numerical inferiority these (Pandavas) 
are not capable of gaining a victory over them (= Kauravas), still, joined 
together with all their friends, they will certainly attempt to destroy them 
(= the Kauravas)." MB 5.1.22. 


In chapter MB 6.21, Yudhisthira is worried about the Pandavas’ ability to break 
through the formations arranged by Bhishma. On this occasion, Arjuna tries to console 
Yudhisthira by referring to Krishna’s reported divinity. However, it is obvious that such an 
explanation was not fully convincing even for Arjuna himself. 


The Will to Fight. 


The Mahabharata depicts a picture of different individuals with different responses 
to the idea of war. Among the Pandavas, clearly the three sons of Kunti emerge as the soft- 
hearted warriors, to the great irritation of Draupadi, Nakula and Sahadeva, as well as 
Krishna. After the Kauravas refuse to give even five villages to the Pandavas, Yudhisthira 
realizes that war is the only option. However, even at this point, he would rather avoid the 
war, if peace could be attained in some way or another. Therefore, he sends Krishna on a 
final peace mission. These are Bhima’s words to Krishna before his departure: 
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Api duryodhanam krsna sarve vayam adhascarah / 
nicair bhiitvanuydsyamo ma sma no bharatd nasan // 
apy uddsinavrttih syād yathā nah kurubhih saha / 
vasudeva tathé kdryam na kuriin anayah sprSet // 
aham etad bravimy evam raja caiva prasamsati / 
arjuno naiva yuddhdarthi bhūyasī hi dayār june // 


"We may even walk behind Duryodhana, bending low and walking at a lower 
level, O Krishna, but let not our Bharatas be destroyed (in the war). O 
Vasudeva, please arrange it in such a way that we will have a peaceful 
relationship with the Kurus. That way no injustice will fall upon the 
Kurus. ... I say this and the king also approves of it. Arjuna is indeed not 
desirous of war. Arjuna has a great deal of compassion." MB 5.72.20-23. 


Draupadi recognizes that Bhima and Arjuna have a weak resolve to go to war. This 
angers her immensely: 


Yadi bhimar junau krsna krpanau sandhikamukau / 
pitä me yotsyate vrddhah saha putraih maharathaih // 


"O Krishna, if the wretched Bhima and Arjuna want to make peace (with the 
Kauravas), then my old father, along with his mighty warrior sons, will go to 
war." MB 5.80.37. 


Such angry words, coming from Draupadi, who was insulted at the court of 
Duryodhana, seem to be quite natural. Nakula and Sahadeva have a similar reaction. Their 
advice to Krishna, who is about to leave for his peace mission, is: 


Yadi prafSamam iccheyuh kuravah saha pdéndavaih / 
tathdpi yuddham dāśärha yojayethah sahaiva taih // 


"Even if the Kauravas would want to make peace with the Pandavas, still, O 
Krishna, you should plan to bring about a war with them." MB 5.79.2. 


Sahadeva says: 


Yadi bhimar junau krsna dharmardjas ca dharmikah / 
dharmam utsrjya tendham yoddhum icchdmi samyuge // 


"IfBhima, Arjuna and Dharmaraja are righteous (in thinking about not going 
to war), then, O Krishna, I would like to abandon Dharma and fight in the 
battle." MB 5.79.4. 


Krishna is the one character who is consistently advocating war with the Kauravas. 
Even before leaving on his final peace mission, Krishna says that for every possible reason 
he advocates war with the enemies (sarvathd yuddham evāham GSamsdmi paraih saha, MB 
5.71.34). He promises Draupadi that there will indeed be a war in which she will see the 
Kaurava women crying after their relatives have been killed. This, Krishna says, is destined 
to happen and cannot be altered (MB 5.80.44ff). 
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Moral Dilemmas. 


Arjuna makes a number of moral arguments against fighting the war in the BG. 
Again it must be said that Arjuna is not unique in making such arguments. The same moral 
issues faced a number of characters. Arjuna says that he sees evil omens (nimittani ca 
paymi viparitani keSava, BG 1.31). Many such descriptions of evil omens before the war 
are found in the Mahabharata. The most detailed description is perhaps found in chapters 
MB 6.2 and MB 6.3, where Vyasa describes numerous evil omens to Dhrtarastra. 
Dhrtarastra sends Sanjaya as a messenger to Yudhisthira (chapter 5.25), and a large part 
of the message is the description of the evil effects of the war and the resulting sin. Sanjaya, 
in communicating Dhrtarastra’s message, says: 


Yatra bhismah §dGntanavo hatah syat yatra dronah sahaputro hatah syat // 
krpah Salyah saumadattir vikarno vivim śatih karnaduryodhanau ca / 

etan hatva kidrśam tat sukham syāt yad vindethds tad anubrithi pārtha // 
labdhvapimadm prthivim sdgarantam jarāmrtyū naiva hi tvam prajahyāh / 
priyapriye sukhaduhkhe ca rajan naivam vidvān naiva yuddham kurusva // 


"(In this war) where Bhishma, the son of Santanu, would be killed and where 
Drona would be killed along with his son; where Krpa, Salya, Saumadatti, 
Vikarna, Karna, Duryodhana and scores (of others would be killed), tell me, 
O son of Prtha, what would be the pleasure that you will earn by killing 
these? Even after obtaining the kingdom upto the limits of the oceans, you 
will not be free from old age and death, pleasant and unpleasant things, 
sorrows and happiness, O king! Knowing thus, you ought not to make war." 
MB 5.27.24-26. 


Kunti faces the same dilemma, knowing the kind of disaster the war would bring 
upon everyone: 


Dhig astv artham yat-krie’ yam mah@n jfativadhe ksayah / 
vartsyate suhrdam hy eşãm yuddhe’ smin vai parabhavah // 
pandava § cedipāñcãālā yadava§ ca samagdtah / 

bharatair yadi yotsyanti kim nu duhkham atah param // 


paśye dosam dhruvam yuddhe tathd yuddhe paradbhavam / 
adhanasya mrtam śreyo na hi jAdtiksaye jayah // 


"Cursed be the riches for which this great destruction of the relatives in the 
battle will occur. Similarly, there will be the defeat of these good-hearted 
persons in this battle. If the Pandavas, Cedis, Pancalas, and Yadavas come 
together and fight with the Bharatas, what greater pain could there be 
compared to this? I certainly see the fault in the war and I also see the 
defeat in the war. It is better to die poor than attain victory in the destruction 
of one’s kinsfolk." MB 5.142.11-13. 


Similar issues are raised even by Dharmaraja in deciding to take up arms against the 


Kauravas. 
Dharmaraja: 


The Udyogaparva (5.151.19-22) describes the moral dilemma faced by 


Katham hy avadhyaih samgramah kdryah saha bhavisyati / 
katham hatvā gurin vrddhdn vijayo no bhavisyati // 
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"How one would have to fight with those who are not to be killed? Having 
killed the aged elders, how could victory be ours?" MB 5.152.22. 


Upon listening to these woes of Yudhisthira, it is Arjuna who cites Krishna’s advice 
to the Pandavas that they must fight for their just cause (MB 5.151.23-24). Arjuna tells 
Yudhisthira that this war, in the opinion of Krishna, Kunti and Vidura, was indeed not an 
adharma, and that the Pandavas could not simply withdraw without giving a fight. Krishna 
himself is present on this occasion and he approves Arjuna’s justification with a smile (tac 
chrutvd vasudevo’ pi savyasacivacas tadd smayama@ no’ bravit partham evam etad iti bruvan, MB 
5.151.27). Again Arjuna is not alone in leaving up to Krishna the decision between what 
is dharma and adharma. After listening to Sanjaya’s message that fighting the war may lead 
to adharma, Yudhisthira replies: 


Yadi hy aham visrjan syam agarhyo yudhyam@no yadi jahyam svadharmam / 
maha@yasah keśavas tad bravitu vasudevas tibhayor arthakadmah // 

idr§o’ yam ke Savas tata bhiiyo vidmo hy enam karmana@m niScayajafiiam / 
priyaś ca nah sddhutamas ca krsno natikrame vacanam keSavasya // 


"Would I be free from blame if I were to give up? Would I be abandoning 
my own duty by fighting? Let Krishna, of great fame, speak about that. 
Vasudeva wishes well for both sides. Sir, such is this Krishna. Moreover, we 
know him as one who can decide between various possible actions. Krishna 
is dear to us and he is most noble. I will not transgress Krishna’s words." MB 
5.28.10-14. 


Krishna’s Special Relationship to Arjuna 


In the BG (10.37), Krishna says that, as God, he represents the best of everything, 
and that among the Pandavas, he is Arjuna himself (pdndavdndm dhanamjayah). Krishna 
also says that Arjuna is his friend and is devoted to him (bhakto’ si me sakhd ceti, BG 4.3). 
In the story of the Mahabharata, Krishna’s relationship with Arjuna is particularly intense. 
In general, the Pandavas, are Krishna’s cousins. Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas was 
Krishna’s father’s, i.e., Vasudeva’s, sister. Additionally, Krishna’s sister Subhadra was 
married to Arjuna. Krishna also had an intense brotherly affection for Draupadi, the wife 
of the Pandavas. There were no such links with the Kaurava side. The fact that the 
Pandavas are deemed to be followers of the righteous conduct is also a factor. Krishna 
explains to Duryodhana: 


Yas tdn dvesti sa mam dvesti yas tan anu sa mam anu / 
aikdtmyam mdm gatam viddhi pdndavair dharmac@ribhih // 


"He who hates them hates me, and he who is behind them is behind me. 
Know me to have reached a state of identity with the Pandavas of righteous 
conduct." MB 5.89.28. 


Arjuna in particular was Krishna’s most favorite Pandava, and this relationship had 
been recognized by others as well. Vidura explains to Dhrtarastra that Arjuna is as dear 
to Krishna as his own life and that Krishna will never abandon him (atydjyam asya janami 
pranais tulyam dhanamjayam, MB 5.85.12). 
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Arjuna’s Baggage. 


The discussion above makes it clear that Arjuna’s reaction to the war as depicted in 
the BG was neither unusual nor unexpected in the light of the preceding descriptions in the 
Mahabharata. The Pandavas were aware of the moral issues involved in killing their own 
kinsmen, teachers, and relatives in the battle. They were also aware of the larger cultural 
damage which would inevitably result from the war. They were numerically inferior to the 
Kauravas. Such facts naturally led to doubts in their minds about the moral justification of 
their venture, as well as the prospects of success in the war. Arjuna was aware of Krishna’s 
affection and support for him, and valued this special relationship. While he had heard 
about Krishna’s divinity and had come to view it as an important asset, he personally had 
no experience of this aspect of Krishna’s personality. It is necessary to understand this as 
an important point in the story of the Mahabharata. Between Arjuna’s concern about the 
possibility of losing the war and the solace he gained in knowing that Krishna was on his 
side, ultimately it is the concern over who may be victorious (yad vd jayema yadi vā no 
Jayeyuh, BG 2.6) that proves to be more powerful. Arjuna sinks into depression even while 
Krishna is standing next to him. It is obvious that Arjuna’s second-hand knowledge about 
Krishna’s divinity was not strong enough to help him pull out of this depression. Nor was 
it strong enough to make him accept Krishna’s philosophical claims without objections. 


Back to the BG. 


On this background, we can understand why Arjuna could not simply accept Krishna’s 
initial admonitions in the BG. It should be noted that most of those initial admonitions are 
not new but have occurred earlier in the Mahabharata. Krishna has already explained the 
moral issues to the Pandavas on many previous occasions, and there was very little new. 
Even the doctrine of karmayoga, the argument based on the duty of a ksatriya, had been 
made previously (cf. MB, Chapter 5.29). Therefore, Arjuna’s reluctance in accepting the 
same old arguments is quite understandable. The new arguments in the BG begin with 
Krishna gradually introducing supernatural claims about himself and introducing a hierarchy 
between himself and Arjuna. Such issues are introduced from the beginning of the fourth 
chapter of the BG: 


Imam _ vivasvate yogam proktavadn aham avyayam / 
vivasvan manave praha manur iksvadkave’ bravit // 


"I explained this imperishable doctrine of yoga to Vivasvat. Vivasvat 
explained this to Manu, who explained it to Iksvaku." BG 4.1. 


This is the first time when Krishna has directly brought in a notion that he represents 
the eternal godhood and that he is more than and beyond the limitations of his particular 
mortal appearance. This was not immediately acceptable to Arjuna, and with an air of 
disbelief he asks: 


Aparam bhavato janma param janma vivasvatah / 
katham etad vijaniyam tvam ādau proktavan iti // 


"Your birth is recent, while the birth of Vivasvat is in the remote past. How 
can I comprehend that you explained this [doctrine] first to [him]?" BG 4.4. 
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This is the beginning of the new element in the BG. Krishna has now taken the 
argument to a new height, and the validity of this new argument depends not just upon the 
value of the ideas, but upon the truth of the personal claims about Krishna’s divinity. The 
fourth chapter of the BG introduces Krishna’s claim to godhood directly, and then this idea 
is slowly developed in the later chapters. In the eleventh chapter of the BG, we reach the 
climax of this argument with an opportunity offered to Arjuna to have a direct realization 
of Krishna’s divine form. After this vision of Krishna’s cosmic form, Arjuna needs no more 
verbal descriptions. Arjuna now personally knows that Krishna is god and that his promises 
about everything now override all other prior ideas about morality, fear, duty, and defeat. 
After this cosmic vision of Krishna, Arjuna’s resistance is completely broken and till the very 
end of the BG, he is only at the receiving end, willing to carry out Krishna’s advice. 


In order to get Arjuna back on his feet, Krishna has to deal with all aspects of 
Arjuna’s psychological breakdown, from his pseudo-wisdom and pretence of self-confidence 
to fear, uncertainty and ignorance. The shape of Krishna’s discourse is primarily 
circumscribed by this task. His exposition of philosophy is not an exercise in pure 
philosophy. It is allied philosophy, philosophy manipulated and reorganized to suit a special 
purpose. It is through this manipulation and reorganization of various strands that a new 
application of old philosophies is gradually developed and perfected. While the individual 
philosophical ideas in most cases are old, their peculiar redesigning and reorienting is the 
contribution of the author of the BG, or of Krishna himself as the Indian tradition believes. 


The Contextualized Cosmic Form of Krishna. 


Thus the context of the BG shaped its philosophy and, therefore, is of primary 
importance. In the cosmic form of Krishna, Arjuna sees the Kaurava heroes entering into 
the mouth and being chewed up and destroyed. Even a traditional commentator like 
Shankara recognizes that the purpose of this cosmic form being shown to Arjuna is to 
remove his doubt about his victory once and for all (athddhund pura "yad va jayema yadi va 
no jayeyuk” ity arjunasya yah samšaya dsit tan- nirnaydya pdndavajayam aikdntikam 
darSaydmiti pravrtto bhagavan /, Gitdbhdsya on BG 11.20). The BG itself makes this 
situational significance of the cosmic form quite clear. Krishna says: 


Kālo’ smi lokaksayakrt pravrddho lokdn samahartum iha pravrttah / 

rte’ pi tvam na bhavisyanti sarve ye’ vasthitah pratyanikesu yodhah // 

tasmat tvam uttistha yaSo labhasva jitvā Satriin bhuhksva rajyam samrddham / 
mayaivete nihatah purvameva nimittamd tram bhava savyasacin // 

dronam ca bhismam ca jayadratham ca karnam tathdnydn api yodhaviran / 
mayd hatdms tvam jahi md vyathişthā yudhyasva jetdsi rane sapatnan // 


"Iam the Time that causes the worlds to perish, matured and here come forth 
to destroy the worlds; even without you not one of the warriors drawn up in 
the opposing ranks shall survive. Therefore, arise, win glory, defeat your foes, 
enjoy wide sovereignty! I have already slain these men; be no more than a 
means, O Arjuna. Drona and Bhishma and Jayadratha and Karna and other 
mighty warriors too are already slain by me and now you may slay them. 
Tremble not! Fight! You shall conquer your rivals in the battle." BG 11.32- 
34. 


On these verses, too, Shankara brings out the situational significance of the particular 
visions. Krishna refers only to those major Kaurava heroes as already being killed who 
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worried Arjuna in one way or another (yesu yesu yodhesv arjunaSyasanka tams tan 
vyapadi śati bhagavadn mayd hatān iti, Gitabhdsya on BG 11.34). Thus, the situational context 
is a major factor shaping the particular philosophical and theological arguments. 


Conclusion. 


In this brief paper, I have tried to show that the BG as it is available to us is deeply 
embedded in the story of the Mahabharata. It represents a progression of the Mahdbhdrata 
narrative rather than an intrusion. This is not to say that it does not contain interpolations. 
However, it must be recognized that a core form of the BG must have been a part and 
parcel of the original epic. This core form in all likelihood is that portion of the available 
text which is most consistent with the previous context of the Mahabharata story. It is also 
clear that the context of the epic shaped this core form of the BG to which other elements 
were added later on. It seems most probable that convincing Arjuna of Krishna’s divinity 
as the ultimate means to get him to fight was an intrinsic part of this core form of the BG. 
As I have shown, this is the new turn in the story, while other arguments of Krishna are 
simply repetitions of old arguments. This core form of the BG, eminently fitting in the 
Original epic context, was then used as a kernel to which sectarian and pedantic 
philosophical, theological, and ritualistic ideas were added by later redactors to form the 
present text of the BG. 


To put it simply, in my view, the first and the foremost purpose of Krishna is to get 
Arjuna to get up and fight, and his arguments, philosophical or otherwise, are means toward 
this singular end. The BG, in my view, is not a systematic treatise on Vedanta or any other 
particular brand of philosophy. It is a work of art, a drama, in which the argument folds 
and unfolds essentially to achieve a dramatic purpose. There is not singular philsophy 
taught in this text. Philosophical arguments from various sources are brought in, along with 
non-philosophical arguments, to convince Arjuna that he must get up and fight. Obviously 
there are more pedantic passages in the text of the BG, giving us lists and descriptions of 
all kinds which seem to be completely unrelated to this purpose. But such a perception of 
certain passages only goes to support the commonly held assumption among modern 
scholars that the BG is not the work of a single author. Further research is needed to see 
whether such a stratification of the BG can be supported on linguistic and other grounds. 
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